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The Old Street Singer. 


Who would believe me, should I vow 
That I was lovely, long ago? 

Arosy check, a voice to speak 

Or sing with, clear and sweet and low, 
Bright eyes ashine through clouds of hair, 
Were mine when I was young and fair. 


The rich and great I sang before, 

I sang at many a cottage door ; 

Of love’s delight, of soldier’s might, 

I sang,—of pleasure, o’er and o’er. 
They said my voice was rich and rare, 
They said my face was young and fair. 


I never thought of hearts that bleed, 

I never thought of bitter need, 

Of withered youth, of banished ruth, 

Of listeners cold who take no heed, 

Of tears and parting, death, despair, 

Who thinks of these when young and fair ? 


Of bliss or woe my song may be, 
Now no man lists my minstrelsy. 
I wander on, voice, béauty, gone, 
Of mine old self the mockery ; 
Who soothes my grief, who grants my prayer, 
Now I am neither young nor fair # 
Fanny Rarmuonp Ritter. 





Music after War. Vienna. 


Translated for this Journal from the German of G. Ians- 
LICK. 
I. 


FOUR-HAND PIANO READINGS—BRAHMS— 
SCHUBERT—WAGNER. 


. ...» My friend and I had been discussing 
the late war and Gefman politics throughout our 
walk. Arrived at the house door, we felt as if 
we could not part so. Almost timidly the ques- 
tion arose, whether we should not make a little 
music? A packet of novelties lay on my piano,’ 
unopened, as the instrument itself had been for 
some time. Not without joyful emotion we pro- 
ceeded to the little preparations ; one opened the 
packet, the other the piano. It was a matter of 
course, that a beginning should be made with 
four-hand playing. * That indeed is the most in- 
timate, the most convenient and, in its limitation, 
the most complete form of domestic music-making. 
It is younger than our generation imagines, and 
owes its uprise to the rapid spread of piano-play- 
ing, to the enlargement and perfection of the 
piano-forte. The String Quartet, Trio or Quin- 
tet, once wanting in no good musical house, is 
now crowded out by it; a loss no doubt, but at 
the same time a help to the best possible ac- 
quaintance with orchestral literature in one’s 
own chamber. If we turn over the leaves of the 
musical catalogues from Haydn’s and Mozart’s 
time till past the middle of Beethoven's activity, 
we scarcely meet with one four-hand arrange- 
ment where there are dozens for three, four and 
five different instruments. Even Becthoven’s 
first Symphonies had long been arranged for the 
string quartet, before they began to set them for 


‘asked by a passionate dilettante. 





four hands. Now-a-days no overture, no sym- 
phény is brought out in our concerts, of which 
we cannot immediately get a foretaste or an after- 
enjoyment in a four-hand arrangement. A 
source of satisfaction and instruction flows for the 
triends of music from this modest field.—* Who is 
your Vierhdndiger (four-hander) ?” I was once 
His bold coin- 
ing of a word, so utterly ignoring the personality 
and merely emphasizing the musical availability, 
seemed to me not so bad. A right true “four- 
hander” is a compendium of solid qualities ; he 
rises in worth, the less he makes two-handed pre- 
tensions. Not every man can calla wife, a be- 
loved one, a friend of heart and soul his own; 
but a “four-hander” is what every mortal should 
possess, like a partner engaged for the whole mu- 
sical dance of life. 

My four-hander, then, seizes the packet of 
notes, cuts, as he would a pack of cards, and reads 
with surprise upon one book the inscriptions 
“Waltzes for four hands, by Johannes Brahms.” 
Braums and waltzes! The two words look as- 
tonished at each other on the ornamental title- 
page. The earnest, silent Brahms, the genuine 
disciple of Schumann,as North-German,as Protes- 
tant and unyorldly as his master—he write 
waltzes! One word solves the riddle; it is: 
Vienna. The imperial city brought Beethoven, 
not indeed to dancing, but to dance writing; it 
seduced Schumann into a “Faschingschwank” 
(Carneval); it would perhaps have ensnared 
Bach himself in some deadly sin of a country 
dance. So too the waltzes of Brahms are a fruit 
of his stay in Vienna, and truly of the sweetest 
sort. Not in vain has his fine organism for a year 
and a day exposed itself to the light, cheerful air 
of Austria—his Waltzes can bring evidence of 
that: Far from Vienna, still our Strauss Waltzes 
and our Schubert’s Landlers, our G'stanzel and 
Jodler, even Farkas’ Gypsey music must have 
echoed in his brain, to say nothing of the pretty 
maidens, the fiery wine, the green-wooded hills 
and what not. Whoever takes an interest in the 
development of this genuine and deep, but hither- 
to perhaps one-sided talent, will greet the 
Waltzes” as a happy sign of a rejuvenated and 
refreshed sensibility, as a sort of conversion to the 
poetic Hafiz creed of Haydn, Mozart and Schu- 
bert. What charming, lovely sounds! Actual 
dance music of course no one will expect: waltz 
melody and rhythm are treated in artistic free 
form and as it were ennobled by a distinguished 
expression. In spite of this there is no sort of ar- 
tificial affectation, no over-refined detail to dis- 
turb and blur the total impression; there reigns 
throughout a plain ingenuousness, such as we had 
scarcely expected in so high a degree. The 
waltzes, sixteen in number, make no grand pre- 
tentions; they are short and have neither intro- 
duction nor finale. The character of the single 
dances now approaches the enthusiasm of Vien- 
na waltzes, oftener the steadily rocking Landler ; 
sometimes there sounds as from afar an echo of 
Schubert or of Schumann. Toward the end of 





the book it rings like the clink of spurs, at first 
softly and as it were tentatively, then more and 
more decidedly and fierily—unquestionably we 
are on Hungarian ground. In the last waltz but 
one this Magyar temperament comes out with 
roaring energy. . . No doubt this pi¢ce would 
have formed the most effective conclusion, but it 
lies quite in the nature of Brahms to prefer the 
finer and deeper impression to the noisier. Re- 
turning to the Austrian Landler tone, he closes 
with a short piece of enchanting loveliness; a 
gracefully floating melody over an expressive 
middle voice, which in the second part appears 
unchanged as the upper voice, while what was 
before the principle melody now forms the mid- 
dle voice. The whole, in its transparent clear- 
ness, counts with those genuine morceaux of Art 
which astonish no one and delight everybody. 
These things of Brahms exempt the player from 
all_bravura or extra effort, but appeal to a fine ~ 
musical feeling. The several waltzes are of very 
different temperament; the player must divine it 
more from the musical ideas of each, than from 
the sparingly used tempo and expression marks. 
We lifted a new stratum from our heap of nov- 
elties and came upon J. O. Grimm’s “Suite in 
Canon form,” published in score and four-hand 
arrangement by Rieter-Biedermann in Winter- 
thur, the highly deserving, Art-appreciating pub- 
lisher of Schumann’s posthumous works, as well 
as of most of the compositions of Brahms, Theo- 
dore Kirchner, Hiller and others. The Suite of 
Grimm left a good impression on us ‘since the 


.Philharmonic concerts; we are glad to see the 


fine, genial web again weaving and unravelling 
before our senses. A still more precious enjoyment 
from the Philharmonic concerts of the year be- 
fore last was recalled by Schubert’s music be- 
tween the acts of “Rosamond.” Spina, whose 
honorable Schubert zeal now strives to bring out 
what his predecessors on the throne of Diabelli 
delayed doing, has published the two entr’ actes 
from “Rosamond” in score, and then again in a 
two-hand and a four-hand arrangement. Schu- 
bert’s orchestral pieces are not of those which 
offer difficulties to the piano-forte transcriber 
through fulness of parts, counterpoint, or passage 
work ; but one painfully misses the magical grace 
and coloring of Schubert’s instrumentation. Yet 
Carl Reinecke’s authentic hand has done all that 
could be done in these piano arrangements, and 
he who hasa lively recollection of the original will, 
as in life so too in Art, gratefully contemplate 
even the colorless portrait. 

We also played together with four hands Schu- 
bert’s “Overture in the Italian Style,” in C ma- 
jor (published by Spina). Thisand asecond one 
with like title (in D major) were favorite concert 
pieces in Vienna during the composer’s lifetime ; 
and only few of Schubert’s compositions could 
boast of that. But now, while we seek out and 
highly prize the once unknown or unappreciated 
works of Schubert, his “Italian Overtures” have 
died out hardly leaving atrace. Schubert wrote 
them at the time of the Rossipi fever in Vienna, 
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partly with an ironical purpose, partly being ac- 
tually smitten with the dazzling novelty of that 
apparition. The Rossini influence, soon after the 
year 1820, worked like some irresistible force of 
nature. Perhaps the most remarkable proof of 
it is, that the works of Spohr, Weber and Schu- 
bert, those three passionate opponents of Rossi- 
ni, themselves show clear traces of that influence, 
and their biographies contain their own admis- 
sion of the fact. The “Italian Overture in C,” 
graceful in invention and effectively instrument- 
ed, gives you to be sure neither the genuine 
Schubert nor the genuine Rossini. Schubert had 
to deny his own best individuality, to imitate— 
but not reach that of Roasini—What next fell 
into our hands was Nottebohm’s four-hand “Va- 
riations on a Saraband of Sebastian Bach.” Wo 
were glad to meet again with this composition, 
which énly gains on closer and closer acquaint- 
ance. 

Our four fists had gradually scooped out the 
best veins of the mountain of notes; only one 
stone, with an uncanny glimmer, lay untouched : 
Ricnuarp Waaner. With somewhat anxious 
curiosity we opened the new “March of ITomage,” 
which Wagner had dedicated to the young King 
of Bavaria. The March begins with a sentimen- 
tally pathetic introduction, in which the inevita- 
ble chromatic whimper is at least distributed over 
long notes. A trumpet burst interrupts these 
meditations, and the homage (/Zuldigung) march- 
es with a somewhat smarter step, but with ex- 
ceedingly every-day ideas. We don't doubt for 
a moment that Wagner, when in behalf of this 
inspiration he called for “the list of his dressing 
gowns,” selected the red velvet one with gold 
tassels,embroidered with turquoises. But unfortu- 
nately this splendor of color and jewels does not 
come to light even in the most inspired piano- 
forte arrangement, and nothing but the simple 
musical cut remains. We cannot help it, if this 
cut appears to us extremely common. The 
“ TTuldiqungsmarsch” reminds us in many turns of 
the processions in Tannhduser and Lohengrin, 
without coming within reach of either of them. 
We know not what sort of mystical meanings the 
initiated may find in this music, but we doubt if it 
will become particularly dear to anybody else 
but the generous sovereign whom it greets. 


If the arrangement of the “H®mage March” is 

a new proof of von Biilow’s skill, the undertaking 
of his friend Tausig to set the Overture to the 
“ Meistersinger von Niirnberg” for four hands, bor- 
ders close on the impossible. The March at any 
rate is royal Bavarian music, but in the spectacle 
of the Nuremberg wolf's glen every thought of 
music ceases. The Viennese public enjoyed this 
bloody prelude to a “comic opera” two years ago 
in the original, and remembers what it then had 
audible experience of. But what two pairs of 
human hands may suffer from it, he only knows 
who has himself tried to play it. We felt as if 
we were paving an endless way for ourselves with 
bare arms through thorns and nettles, only to 
reach a goal almost worse than the approach to 
it. We were too much exhausted by the mur- 
derous mingling of hands to play on any further, 
too fretfully excited to be willing to close the 
evening in that way, after we had destined i: to 
peace and harmony. ‘This music is more vexa- 
‘tious than war and politics!” exclaimed my trusty 
comrade on my left hand in despair. What shall 
we do next? Like a meteor the thought occur- 


red, that Strauss played that day in the Volks- 
garten, and we set out full speed for the place, as 
if the guild of Meistersingers were upon our heels. 
The Volksgarten was gay with lights and sounds, 
and Strauss that very moment with enthusi- 
astic sweep of bow began his waltzes: “On 
the Mountains.” But the victims of the Nurem- 
berg master-song sank, breathing again, upon a 
garden bench, and were as blissful as if og the 


mountains. 
(Conclusion next time). 





Otto Nicolai. 


(Concluded from page 839 ) 


As was to be expected, he soon became exclu- 
sively attached to Berlin, by bonds of art and 
friendship The Opera enjoyed the advantage 
of possessing a conscientious ang strictly artistic 
conductor ; the Cathedral Choiy had attained an 
almost incredible certainty in correctness and 
nicety, especially in old Italian sacred music ; 
while the Tonkiinstler-Verein had gained in 
him a trusty member. who, it is true, often sup- 
ported his opinion with considerable warmth, but 
in every other respect was a great acquisition. * 
A circumstance now happened to remind the 
assiduous artist of other and closer ties. Scarce- 
ly did his father learn that Nicotai occupied a 
high and important position in Berlin, ere he 
wrote to inform him of his poverty and remind 
him of his filial obligations. Otto Nicolai, the 

*man who was represented as an egotist by many 
who had been estranged from him by his manners, 
which were frequently rendered harsh by sad ex- 
perience and indisposition, forgot the sorrowful 
period of his youth; forgot the severe treatment 
to which he had been subjected; forgot the le- 
gal deed by which his father had resigned all 
claims upon him, and, with the most disinterested 
self-sacrifice, devoted himself to secure his fath- 
er’s future, by regularly allowing him a share, as 
he had already allowed his absent mother and 
sister, of his income. The last letter he ever 
wrote (according to his letter book) was address- 
ed to his father in Prussian Holland, and con- 
tained the pension of 20 thalers, for the month of 
May, 1849. This act of filial piety sheds so no- 
ble a lustre upon Nicolai, that we cannot suffi- 
ciently admire it. How his father and heir be- 
haved in return for such kindness, we shall find 
an opportunity of stating subsequently. Through- 
out his life, Nicolai honored the Fourth Com- 
mandment, though it was certainly not from his 
father that he learned to do so. 

In obedience to the Royal wish already men- 
tioned, Nicolai cheerfully entertained the notior 
of producing one of his operas. He only hesita- 
ted as to which one he should select. At length 
he fixed upon the Verbannter, as being most in 
keeping with German views, and consequently 
best adapted for the Berlin public. He had the 
parts given out, and the opera put in rehearsal: 
But in a moment of noble artistic excitement, 
looking at the work as starting from a point he 
had long passed, he suddenly withdrew it, prom- 
ising. instead, to give the last touches to his Lus- 
tige Weiber, and get that work ready for repre- 
sentation. There now began another period of 
restless industry, the consequence of which was 
that, as early as the January of the ensuing year, 
he was able to begin rehearsing the new produc- 
tion. He wrote at this period to his father : 

“Even in the mere composition my new opera 
has been a source of great pleasure to me. Af- 
ter all, the hours in which he creates are the hap- 
piest ones in an artist’s life. It T possessed more 
invention, more genius, I would boldly place my- 
selfin the very first rank, for T am unusually 
well versed in what relates to the writing out, 
scoring, and employment of all vocal and instru- 
mental resources.” ; 

Before this date, however, he had succeeded 
in distinguishing himself in the eyes of the great 
mass of the public, and causing his name to find 
its way among classes into which an artist’s name, 
asa rule, with difficulty obtains access. The 








fact is, he had composed for the grand annual 


concert given in aid of the Spontini Fund, a 
Patriotic Hymn for chorus, solo, and full band, 
under the name of “Preussens Stimme” (“Prus- 
sia’s Voice”). This composition concluded the 
first part of the above-mentioned Grand Concert, 
on the 14th December, Nicolai himself being the 
conductor. The spirited strains excited enthu- 
siastic applause and evoked an unanimous en- 
core. The Hymn was soon afterwards published 
by Bote and Bock, and, had the composer lived 
longer, it would certainly have become even 
more popular. The programme contained, in 
addition to this interesting number, the magnifi- 
cent overture to Olympia, pieces from Beetho- 
ven’s Ruinen von Athen, which were introduced 
by Nicolai’s exertions for the first time to the 
= and the first air from the third act of the 

erbannter, sung by Mad. Kuster in the most 
charming manner. 

Thus in Berlin, also, they had struck the chord 
which always emits the purest harmony in the 
life of an artist: general appreciation. This feel- 
ing was destined to lead to a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and the early death of the young composer, 
whose mind was prosecuting so many vast plans, 
was destined only tobe the harsh and striking disso- 
nance leading up to the most magnificent conso- 
nances. The nearer we approach this _catastro- 
phe, the more sorrowful are the feelings with 
which we contemplate the latest incidents in 
Nicolai’s career, and especially the day when the 
light of his work was so brilliantly reflected on 
the worker, and when the enthusiastic applause 
bestowed by the public on bis last and successful 
production should, with its mighty breath, have 
fanned the fire of inspiration, and of the creative 
powers of his mind. : 

There is something to which we would direct 
attention in Nicolai’s last opera, namely : that the 
composer has decidedly adopted a national style, 
as the entire nation, though only gradually, and 
long after his decease, has loudly acknowledged. 
That, had his life been spared, Nicolai would 
have given us many more important works of the 
same kind, is a fact which, judging from experi- 
ence, we cannot doubt, any more than that the 
cireumstance of his work having, even at the first 
performance, achieved so unmistakable a success 
with the strictest public in Germany, despite the 
political storms by which the period was disturb- 
ed, affords evidence of its great value. Its suc- 
cess, moreover, increased with every one of the 
four performances, on the 9th, 11th, 20th, and 
25th March, respectively, when the composer, 
who already bore within him the germs of death, 
himself conducted. Even the critics, who, at 
first were very severe in condemning the short- 
comings of the work, were obliged to acknowl- 
edge the vor populi, and contribute their quota 
of praise, thus completely confounding the proph- 
ecy of the Leipsic Signale: “Berlin Criticism, 
that rattlesnake so well-known for devouring 
operas, is now coiling itself round Nicolai’s new 
work, which has beeg performed once. Good- 
bye, Lustige Weiber ” ; 

There is scarcely another German opera which 
has become so firmly established as a stock-piece ; 
even the most insignificant strolling companies 
included it in their repertory. In Berlin it was 
represented seven times within the year. Thence 
it started upon its career of success elsewhere. 
On the 28th October, 1850,%t was given at Pots- 
dam; in 1851, at Dresden; in 1852, at Leipsic, 
Vienna,Magdeburg,Glogau,and Prague ; in 1854, 
at Munich; in 1855, at Kénigsberg, Nicolai’s na- 
tive place; and, in 1856, at Gratz, Nicolai’s 
name, like an echo, penetrating with his work to 
the uttermost confines of Germany. At Vienna, 
where the opera was performed to a house crowd- 
ed to suffocation, and in the presence of all the 
imperial Court, on Thursday, the 12th February, 
1852, musical recitative, supplied by H. Proch, 
and, by the way, very clumsily written,was intro- 
duced in the place of the spoken dialogue. We 
will quote, from No. 8, of the Neue Wiener Mu- 
sik Zeitung of the period, a few words such as 
cannot be applied to very many composers after 
their decease : 

“We have here to do with the work of a mas- 
ter, who, though no more one of the living, will 
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long continue to occupy a place in the memory of 
the musical inhabitants of Vienna, and whose ef: 
forts and services in the cause of sacred music 
have been rewarded by the heartiest thanks of 
all lovers of art. Nicolai was the inspired found- 
er and creator of the Philharmonic Concerts, 
where we have enjoyed such magnificent artistic 
entertainment ; it was he who cried ‘Halt,’ in a 
voice of thunder, to modern music, with all its 
juggling tricks, and assigned it the position it 
should occupy.” 

The opera, which was splendidly put upon the 
stage at Vienna, was performed, during the eight 
months of the theatrical season, eight times to 
very large audiences. 

It was only at the first four performances in 
Berlin, which, as we have already mentioned, he 
conducted himself, that Nicolai enjoyed the wide- 
spread fame accruing from his work. We may 
state, also, that he conducted, in the presence of 
the entire Court, at the Cathedral, on Good 
Friday, 1849, as he had already done some few 
weeks previously on Epiphany Sunday, his 97th, 
and shortly afterwards his sensuously fresh 91st 
Psalm, while in the Palace Church at Charlot- 
tenburg he conducted his grand Liturgy. Actua- 
ted by a feeling of respect deserving of commen- 
dation, the Royal Cathedral Choir still performs 
the same pieces on the days above mentioned.* 
Such were nearly the last events of any impor- 
tance in Nicolai’s short but active life. He was 
always ailing, and had more especially suffered a 
great deal from nervous congestion of the brain. 
The cold water treatment which he followed for 
two years diminished but did not put an end to 
the evil. On one of the first days of May, Nico- 
lai, inthe society of a considerable number of 
friends, drove out for an excursion: in the envi- 
rons of Berlin, and did not return till late at 
night. He then neglected a cold which he had, 
probably, caught on the oceasion. To the cold 
were now added the old pains in the head, so 
that, on Friday, the 11th May, he consulted his 
physician, whom he accidentally met in the 
street. The physician ordered him to observe 
the most complete repose, and avoid anything 
like nervous excitement. He advised him, in 
consequence, to'go to bed immediately he reached 
home, to be bled, and then to await his (the phy- 
sician’) arrival. Hereupon Nicolai proceeded to 
the hotel where he always dined, and after din- 
ner, went home to carry out his physician’s or- 
ders. On his arrival he told his landlady to al- 
low no one, except his medical man, to come up 
to him, and then went to bed. Notwithstarfding 
his injunctions, a friend of his, a lady belonging 
to the French company, succeeded in obtaining 
admittance, and was heard sobbing and crying 
bitterly. Nicolai had dressed hastily, and gone 
to sit with her in a room adjoining his bedroom. 
It was here that, when his visitor had gone, his 
landlady found him, and took the liberty of 
expostulating with him on his disobedience of his 
physician’s directions. Nicolai answered curtly 
and very violently, ordering her to bring him 
some fresh water to drink, and promising after- 
wards to go to beg. As regards being bled, he 
had a great dread of the operation, and resolved 
to defer it, at any rate until he again consulted 
his physician on the subject. His physician 
called shortly afterwards accompanied by Herr 
Wieprecht, Band-Master of the Royal Guards, 
whom he had met before the house, and who was 
coming to see Nicolai on some matter of business. 
The landlady opened the door and gave a short 
account of what had occurred. The physician 
scolded her for not having prevented Nicolai 
from acting as he had done. Thereupon she 
hastened back through the kitchen for the pur- 
pose of admitting them at the front entrance of 
the apartments. In her hurry she did not ob- 
serve Nicolai, so that it was Herr Wieprecht, 
who was the first to enter, that first perceived 
Nicolai, near the sofa, with his face on the 
ground, swimming in his blood. The three ran 
up to him in affright, but the poor fellow was al- 
ready stiff and cold, struck down in a fit. All 


* This wasin the year 1857. At present scarcely more 
than one or two pieces of Nicolai’s have been setaieed’ tn the 
church service. 





attempts at re-animation were fruitless; he died 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. Notwith- 
standing the state of agitation in which he him- 
himself was, Herr Wieprecht immediately wrote 
off to Baron George von Bredow, the deceased's 
most inmate friend, toinform him of what had 
happened, and then hurried off with the news to 
the Office of the Intendant-General of the Thea- 
tres Royal. Everywhere did it excite terror and 
regret.* 

The post-mortem examination proved, howev- 
er, that, under the most favorable circumstances, 
all hope of relief was out of the question, as the 
diseased state of one of the most important parts 
of the brain, namely the arteria basilaris, in which 
an aneurism had been formed, must, sooner or 
later, have caused death. The artery had been 
softened and burst in consequence of some vio- 
lent excitement, and so copious a rush of blood 
had ensued to the brain and spinal marrow that 
instant death was the result. 

All the papers, when announcing the melan- 
choly event, expressed their deep regret at great- 
er or less length. The most touching obituary 
notices were the article by Rellstab, who had 
given Nicolai, when a youth, his letters of intro- 
duction to the world, and that by Kossak. The 
latter says, among other things, in the Constitu- 
tionelle Zeitung of that date : 

“For us, the companion of his own age, and 
botn in the same province, the tragical element 
in his early death, that which most moves us, con- 
sists in the fact that he, who over the wine cup, 
or in a serious discussion, always listened with 
eager attention, though often our opponent, 
should now be dumb, and wiped, by unkind Fate, 
from out the combat, like a mere cipher, preced- 
ing us into the endless knowledge of truth with- 
out having previously decided many weighty dif- 
ferences of opinion.” 

A mark of distinction which had been intended 
for the living was of no value to the dead. At 
the General Meeting of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, Otto Nicolai had been created an or- 
dinary member, simultaneously with Ferd. Hiller, 
Dorn, J. Schneider, Tomaschek, Lindpaintner, 
Lachner and Auber. Before, however, he could 
receive the news of his election he was no more, 
having died on the 11th May, the very day on 
=— the election had been confirmed by the 

ing. 

The 15th of May was selected for restoring to 
the earth, from which they sprang, Otto Nicolai’s 
mortal remains. To take part in the sad cere- 
mony, there assembled at the house of mourning, 
generally so peaceful and charming a retreat, 
whence only the sacred tones of art were wont to 
issue, the head of the Theatres Royal, Herr von 
Kiistner, the Intendant-General; all the mem- 
bers of the Royal Orchestra, Opera and chorus ; 
the members of the Singacademie; and all the 
musical celebrities of Berlin. The numerous 


procession, headed by the Tonkiinstler-Verein, 


which was followed by one of the Royal carriages, 
slowly wound its way, through the long Fried- 
rich-Strasse, fowards the Oranienburger Thor, 
where Herr Wieprecht with the band of the 2nd 
regiment of Guards received the corpse, which, 
amid the solemn strains of the chorale: Jesus, 
mein Zuversicht,” it accompanied to the Doro 
theenstadt Church yard, in the Liesenstrasse. 
Already waiting there were the company of the 
Theatre Royal, and the members of the Cathe- 
dral Choir, who began singing the profoundly se- 
rious chorus from Wilhelm Tell: “Rasch tritt der 
Tod den Menschen an,” which, from being so sin- 
gularly applicable. produced a more than ordina- 
ry impression. The Rev. Herr Vater then de- 
livered the usual funeral oration, which simply 
dilated upon the various circles that were pain- 
fully affiicted by Nicolai’s death. Next came a 
touching four-part composition: “Im Arm der 
Liebe ruht sich’s wohl, Wohl auch im Schoos der 
Erde,” sung by the solo singers of the Royal Op- 
era house. Like a sacrificial flame, the splendid- 
ly managed harmony ascended from the quiet 
spot dedicated to decay, where the foliage rust- 
led as it was gently moved by the wind, rising 
towards the blue sky, slightly flecked with small 


* Communicated by the above eye-witness himself, 





white clouds, while the twittering larks, ignorany 


of care, mingled their song with the strains from 
below. The power of this holy moment left no 
one untouched ; scarcely an eye remained tear- 
less, during this ceremony, celebrated in honor of 
an artist whom a dark and inscrutable fate had 
suddenly, with iron force, snatched away from the 
most hopeful earthly career. 

At the public meeting of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the Director, Herr Schadow, pronounced a 
short eulogy on the deceased.—Through the lib- 
erality of the Tonkiinstler- Verein,a monument was 
placed over Nicolai’s silent grave. It was sol- 
emnly uncovered on the 11th of May. A cho- 
rale, executed by trombones, opened the ceremo- 
ny. The Cathedral Choir sang Nicolai’s 31st 
Psalm, and then Flodoard Geyer delivered an 
oration in honor of his memory. The proceed- 
ings were closed with a chorale sung by all pres- 
ent. 

Nicolai possessed an agreeable though not im- 
posing exterior. His stature was rather under 
the middle size, but he was stoutly formed and 
well proportioned. His bearing, in accordance 
with his somewhat southern manners, was light, 
animated, and erect. His pale face wore nearly 
always a joyous expression, increased by his light 
blue eyes, which could not be called large. THis 
mouth was overshadowed by a_ light-colored 
moustache, and sometimes assumed an expression 
of amiable cordiality that went to the heart. His 
voice was sonorous, strong, flexible, and excellent- 
ly adapted for conveying his directions when he 
was conducting. But he,was more particularly 
assisted in this task by an extremely delicate ear 
and a cultivated taste. In his intercourse with 
strangers, he was open, polite, and, when neces- 
sary, fond of showing he was a polished man of 
the world. In consequence of this he was almost 
anxiously scrupulous and neat in the very small- 
est details. The plain and correct hand-writing 
of his literary efforts and scores, in which most 
careful erasures conceal the alterations, was re- 
flected in everything connected with his exterior, 
for he was invariably almost pettily exact in the 
blameless elegance of his attire. In other re- 
spects, he was simple, uniform, and modest. : His 
favorite luxury was works of art ; on all his ta- 
bles were beautiful vessels, books, and music ; on 
all his shelves, busts and gypsum-casts; and on 
the walls, portraits of artists; but his great pride 
was, after all, his valuable musical library. He 
was indefatigable in the study of other masters; 
some classical work or other was nearly always 
open on his piano, while he who -was frequently 
described as a vain deus minorum gentuon, with 
an overweening idea of himself, would often sit 
for hours before it. Yet he was conscious of his 
own worth, and fond of hearing or reading lauda- 
tory cri@ism of anything he had done in the way 
of art. He was not exactly very liberal in met- 
ing out praise to other artists, but to the few 
whom he had found good grounds for admiring, 
he paid enthusiastic respect. Ile was found to 
entertain the same feelings by the few friends 
who remained unchanged towards him,despite the 
bitterness often infused in his manner by his 
bodily ailments. It was among them that he 
sought his most pleasant hours, which he found 
more particularly in the open air, where he felt 
more joyous and contented than anywhere else. 
This was why he so delighted in country trips. 
Tt was a heavy blow for him, so capable of mak- 
ing a sacrifice himself, if any one he supposed his 
friend felt hurt and withdrew from intercourse 
with him in consequence of some one or other of 
the observations to which he sometimes unthink- 
ingly gave utterance. Too proud to be the one 
to make the first advances, he was unhappy on 
seeing himself alone, and avoided by any person 
to whom in his heart he was warmly attached. 

It must not be supposed, because Nicolai had 
never married, that his heart was insensible to 
the charms of female beauty.* On the contrary, 
after what he himself designated his first ohpeless 
passion for a young Countess, about 1828 he had 
been bewitched by many a pair of black or blue 
eyes in Italy, Austria, and Hungary. He never 
conceded too much, however, to the fair, and this 
or that hour of foolishness failed to be dangerous, 
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because he always preserved his own free will. 
Yet it is very certain that his amiable and clever 
vein of humor, which always asserted _ itself, 
whenever he did not, as was frequently the case, 
take too gloomy a view of existence, was distin- 
guished in the society of beautiful women by a 
peculiar touch of graceful wilfulness, which could 
not fail to enlist every one in his favor. 

Sach was Otto Nicolai; an artist and, let peo- 
ple say what they will, a genuine German artist 
moreover, moderate and ong active, benevo- 
lent and amiable in private life; in art joyous 
and enthusiastic for everything great, a true ser- 
vant of Apollo, one who sang with the deepest 
feeling whatever inspired him, until the kiss of 
death closed the lips so rich in melody. From 
the very beginning his profoundest feelings he 
confided to songs, and even Gerber’s Tonkiinst- 
ler Lexicon acknowledges that, in this branch of 
his art, he possessed genius. is last tones took 
the form of a song, which he wrote the day before 
his death. 

* Twice, however, was Nicolai on the point of marriage. 
The first time was in May 1840, at Trieste, where he was be- 
trothed to Mile. Erminia Frezzolini, the vocalist, from Ovieto. 
but, as he said, she deceived him, and in May, 1841, married 
Signor Pozzi, the singer at Milan. The other time was in 
1846, when he might have obtained the hand of a young and 
handsome Viennese, the daughter of a deceased brewer. She 
was to have a dowry of 50.000 florins, But. in his eyes, her 
defective education, together with the subordinate rank of her 
family and relatives, could not be counterbalanced by mate- 
rial advantages, whatever they might be, and he broke off the 
match, though it was desired on all sides. 


In a Gondola. 


[Suggested by Mendelssohn's Andante in G Minor, Book I., 
Lied 6 of the ‘‘Lieder ohne Worte.’’} 
I. 
In Venice! This night so delicions—its air 
Full of moonlight and passionate snatches of song, 
Aud quick crics and perfume of romances, which 
throng 
To mx brain, as I steal down this marble sea-stair, 
And my gondola comes. 
And I hear the slow rhythmical sweep of the_oar 
Drawing near and more near—and the noise of the 
prow— 
And the sharp, sudden splash of her stappage— 
and now 
I step in; we are off o’er the street’s heaving floor, 
As my gondola glides 
Away, past these palaces silent and dark, 
Looming ghostly and grim o’er their bases, where 
clings 
Rank seaweed that gleams flecked with light as it 
swings 
To the plash of the waves, where they reach the tide- 
mark 
On the porphyry blocks—with a song full dole, 
A forlorn barcarole, 
As my gondola glides. 








II. 
And the wind seems to sigh through that lattice rust- 
gnawn 
A low dirge for the past : the sweet past when it 
played 
In the pearl-braided hair of some beauty, who 
stayed ; 
But one shrinking half-minute—her mantle close- 
drawn 


O’er the swell of her bosom and checks passion-palo, 
Ere her lover came by, and they kissed. ‘They 
are clay, 
Those fire-hearted men with the regal pulse-play ; 
They are dust!” sighs the wind with its whisper of 
wail : 
“Those women snow-pure, flower-sweet, passion- 
pale!” 
And the waves make reply with their song full of 
dole, 
Their forlorn barcarole, 
As my gondola glides. 
IIT. . 
Dust—thcee lovers! But Love ever lives, ever new, 
Still the same : so we shoot into bustle and light, 
And lamps from the festal casinos stream bright 
On the ripples—and here's the Rialto in view ; 








- 
And black gondolas, spirit-like, cross ar elido past, 
And the gondoliers cry to each other; a song 
Far away, from sweet voices in tune, dies along 
The waters moon-silvered. So on to the vast 
Shadowy span ofan arch where the oar-echoes leap 
Through chill gloom from the marble ; then moon- 
light once more, 
And laughter and strum of guitars from the shore, 
And sonorous bass-music of bells booming deep 
From St. Mark’s. Still those waves with their 
song full of dole, 
Their forlorn barcarole, 
As my gondola glides. 


a¥: 


Here the night is voluptuous with odorous sighs 
From verandas o’erstarred with dim jessamine 
flowers, 
Their still scent deep-stirred by the tremulous 
showers 
Of a nightingale’s notes as his song swells and dies— 
While my gondola glides. 


v. 
Dust—those lovers !—who floated and dreamed long 
ago, 
Gazed and languished and loved, on these waters, 
—where I 7 
Float and dream and gaze up in the still summer 
sky 
Whence the"great stars look down—as they did long 
AgO ; 


Where the moon seems to dream with my dreaming 
—dise-hid 
Ina gossamer veil-of white cirrhus—then breaks 
The dream-spell with a pensive half-smile, as she 
wakes 
To new splendor. 
slid 
From the open—the stir—down a lonely lane-way 
Into hush and dark shadow; fresh smells of the 
sean 
Come cool from beyond ; a faint lamp mistily 
Hints fair shafts and quaint arches, in crumbling de- 
cay; 
And the wayes still break in with their song fall of 
dole, 
Their forlorn barcarole, 
As my gondola glides. 
VI. 
Then the silent lagune stretched away through the 
night, 
And the stars,—and the fairy-like city behind, 
Domes ‘w spires rising spectral and dim: till the 
min¢ 
Becomes tranced in a vague, subtle maze of delight ; 
And T float in a dream, lose the present—or seem 
To pron lived it before. Then a sense of deep 
iss, 
Just to breathe—to exist—in a night such as this; 
Sust to feel what I feel, drowns all else. But the 
gleam 
Of the lights, as we turn to the city once more, 


And the music, and clangor of bells booming 
slow, 


And this consummate vision, St. Mark’s !—the 
star-glow 
For a background—crowns all. Then I step out on 
shore. ; 
The Piazzetta! my .life-dream accomplished at 
last, 
(As my gondola goes). 
Tam here: here alone with the ghost of the Past! 
But the waves still break in with their song full of 
dole, 
Their forlorn bargarole, 
As my gondola goes ; 
And the pulse of the oar swept through silvery spray 
Dies away in the gloom, dies away, dies away— 
Dies away——dies away—— ! 
AUREOLUS PARACELSUS. 
— Cornhill Magazine. 


But lo! while I mused we have 
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The Italian Opera in Paris. 


]Translated for Every Saturday from the Revue Moderne.} 


There are two growths of the last century whose 
influence has extended to our day, and become wide- 
spread,—one the French idea, and the other the 
Italian opera. I would not compare them for im- 
portance, and I have no desire to weigh the glory of 
the cavatina in the same balance with that magnifi- 
cent march of mind which stirred up worlds and 
brought about the explosion of ’89. It is only that 
these two things, so dissimilar in every respect, grew 
up and wrought their wonders at the same time, that 
I mention them together. There were intervals when 
the music of Italy drowned the philosophy of the En- 
cyclopedists themselves ; and coextensive with our 
critical and liberal spirit spread this marvel of Italy. 
It was the fashion for kings to become Voltairians 
and dilettanti ; and nothing would do but they must 
have both the French philosophe and the Italian 
maestri at their courts. So it came about that not a 
capital nor first-class city but had its Italian opera. 
Its geographical empire has stretched from Moscow 
to Lisbon, from Dublin to Constantinople, in the Old 
World, and covered every part of the New. It is not 
only that its genuine productions are everywhere, but 
its influence permeates the German and French 
schools. Guillaume Tell, Le Freyschiitz, Les Hugue- 
nots, La Juive, La Muette, are only Italian |?] under 
another nationality. Weber and Meyerbeer are as 
much at home among the Italians as farther north. 
However interpreters may be indispensable, and how- 
ever imperfect the sweet tongue of the South may be 
in certain respects, it is still the one universal lan- 
guage in music. 

In America they have the Italian opera alone. In 
Russia, in England, in Spain, it is still the Italian 
which predominates, notwithstanding the commend- 
able success of their native muse. The country, 
however, which has produced the Frreyschiitz has no 
occasion longer to envy the lyrical fruits of the land 
of Cimarosa and Rossini, nor to borrow from them. 
Still, we can see that in spite of the masterpieces of 
Weber, and the national fervor which he inaugura- 
ted, and Mendelssohn and Schumann continued, and 
Wagper transported almost to a certain terrorism,— 
in spite of this, the Italian opera has still preserved 
its rights at Vienna and Berlin. It would seem, 
indeed, as if Germany were glad to preserve the 
memory of the land beyond the mountains whence it 
derived its own impulse, for it can be shown how the 
whole dynasty of their great musicians,—Handel, 
Hasse, Mozart, Gluck, and Meyerbeer,—have all 
worked at the start in the lead of the Italian spirit 
and form. ; 

In France, where the tragic and comic opera, long 
since perfected, have developed in accordance with 
our national traits in a manner quite different from 
the Tradition of the Italians, it has nevertheless hap- 
pened that we have given the foreigner a firm posi- 
tion among our public institutions. Not long since 
it received a subsidy from the state, and there are not 
a few among our artists and amateurs who pray that 
it might be given it still. The Théitre-Ialicn has at 
least preserved the qualification of the Imperial favor, 
which it shares with the Grand Opéra, the Opera 
Comique, the Comédie-Francaise, the Odéon, and the 
Théatre-Lyvique. j 

Its claims are ancient,—going back to those musi- 
cal representations which took place at Lyons in 
1548, and which Brantéme minutely describes as 
being totally unlike anything they had known in 
France. Since this first visit of ¢the Gelosi (as they 
called the Italian drolls of the sixteenth century) 
repetitions of such events did much to incite a taste 
with ns for the lyrical drama, and to stimulate our 
composers to exercise their skill in this department. 
I write of this thing carefully, for I do not wish to be 
confounded with the historians of music, who have 
flippantly asserted (and been believed) that our 
dramatic music sprung from a mere imitation of tho 
Italian, since personal and national traits have stood 
in the way of this; and, however we may have bor- 
rowed the form in general, it has been essentially 
French work and French inspiration that have anima- 
ted our creations. When, for example, we refer to 
the Ballet Comique de la Reine, organized in 1 581 by 
Baltazarini, an attendant of Catherine de Medicis, in 
imitation of the Feste Teatrali of Florence we shall, 
find that the poctry was that of La Chesnaye, and 
the music by the king’s musicians, Claudin Lejeune, 
Salmon, and Beaulieu,—and this ballet was the con- 
stant model of all those that subsequently flourish- 
ed under Henri IV., Louis XII., and Louis XIV. 

If we consider the very important influence of the 
Italians (brought hither by Mazarin) upon our own 
opera, we must still discover that the earliest French 
scores of Lambert and Lulli differed essentially from 
those of Rossi and Cavalli, and that our lyrical drama 
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at the outset was carefully distinguished from the 
Italian. With that exception, we will cheerfully 
acknowledge that the presentations of Kuridice and 
La Finta Pazza supplied to our French poets and 
composers the idea of the opera. 

It was precisely the same with the comic drama. 
Doubtless the first operas of the Italian drolls rep- 
resented at Paris determined the vocation ef Mon- 
signy and Philidor; true it is that Grétry begun his 
studies in Italy, and that the translations of sundry 
Italian operettas marked a sensible advance in the 
style of composition and the taste of the masses ; 
nevertheless, we must not forget that the comic opera 
existed with us before that Italian invasion of 1752, 
and that even afterwards all the masterpieces of this 
sort, like Les Troquers, Rose et Colas, Tom Jones, and 
even the Devin du Village of Rousseau (that ardent 
neophyte of the Italian school,) showed less in com- 
mon with the Serva Padrona that.with Za Chercheuse 
d’Esprit of Favart and the other little comedies of 
the Saint-Laurent Fair. Still, the Italian influence 
was a stimulant; and the result, if not imitation, was 
emulation,—and that is much better. This is, how- 
ever, at variance with the awards of the historians 
generally. They hold the Italian school to have 
reached much nearer perfection than ours at that 
time, and gauge all our composer’s merits by their 
slavish adaptation to it, counting a departure from it 
a crime and any national character of no avail. 
When we come down to Gluck, it could no longer be 
said that the type furnished by Pergolese and Jomelli 
was the only one. Their preponderating influence 
was set aside, or at least contested. Some years 
later, it was a German, Mozart himself, who gave 
even the Italians the most beautiful of models ; still 
later, Weber offered the world those masterpieces, 
which excelled in elevated conception and profundity 
of style even the growth of Italian suns, and became 
more worthy than such to be taken as subjects of 
study and admiration. 

What is true of the works is also true of their 
interpreters. The school of Italian singing is ad- 
ninibios and they have attained in it the ideal in a 
certain sonse, but in that only. While admiring and 
studying it, our artists have been right in following 
pr instinct and creating another taste. It is 
easily said that Lemaure, Sophic Arnoud, and Saint 
Hubert sing badly; but when Za Servante Mattresse 
of Pergolese was played at Paris alternately in 
Italian and French, and the rdle passed from La 
Tonelli to Mme. Favart, there may have been a loss 
of conventional skill, but there was no diminution of 
spirit, nature, or grace. According as we approach 
our time, the prepossession becomes less marked. It 
must be granted that Mme. Branchu, the sublime 
interpreter of Gluck, and Garat, the head professor of 
our Conservatoire, could well equal the Raffanelli and 
the Grassini, and that the late M. Martin had some 
merit in hisline. During the Restoration, the Italian 
school flourished indeed supreme. Paris had the 
joyful privilege of such an assembly of singers as had 
never before been known, and probably never will be 
again. At the same time a repertory of an order at 
least equal begun to grow up at the Opéra Francais, 
and it was Rossini who was laying its corner-stone ; 
and there were singers too of our own, like Nourrit 
and Mme. Falcon, who were able to sustain the honor 
of the French name. 

It is said that Duprez came from Italy transformed. 
The fact is notorious; bat it is rather a laughable 
commentary, that he came back less an Italian than 
he went. He brought back a style, taste, and 
dramatic sentiment totally at variance with that 
which Rubini has shone in with equal but not superior 
talent. By a single chance, too, the Opera and the 
Conservatoire began the education of Mario, who £0 
soon relapsed into his own national style and became 
the most Italian of tenors. The kind of exchanges 
among the schools is multiplying yearly, and to-day 
it has become a matter of course. How many Ger- 
man and French artists have passed to the Italian 
stage! and it would be a difficult matter so say on 
which side is the greatest obligation. 

We are not very partial to this sort of communien, 
which risks the confusing of style, taste, and talent. 
In spite of brilliant exceptions, we are still of the 
opinion that the music of a country has a better 
chance of being written and executed by the national 
artists, and that by no other means can we hope to 
reach an ideal excellence! It is a principle that we 
hardly dare stand by, because it is at varianco with 
the customs and tendencies of our time. There will 
come a day, however, when we may weary of this 
confusion of tongues,—this musical Babel.’ For the 
present there is no longer need of saying more of 
the Italian school of singers ; and in saying in, we do 
not withhold our admiration for certain artists whose 
talent has I know not what air of exception, which 
only goes to prove our rule. When Patti came to 





us from America and England, she was only a great 
artist of fantasy: year by year she has formed a 
style at Paris. Franchini, who consecrates to Verdi 
a little too exclusively her fine voice and pure taste, 
is doubtless a singer by nature; bnt a better drilled 
and better modulated voice, a more conscientious as 
well as more diverse method, and the scenic know- 
ledge of Faure, would prove more to her thana 
ae school, if there can be a question of schools 
to-day. 
y (Concluded next time.) 











Musical Correspondence, 


New York, Nov. 19.—On the last day of Octo- 
ber, Steinway/s new music hall was “inaugurated’’ 
by the first concert of the Bateman series. A large, 
well built concert room has long been needed in 
New York; and the enterprise of the Messrs. Stein- 
way has now supplied this want. The acoustic 
success of the hall is complete, the seats are roomy 
and comfortable, and the new (sun) light very nat- 
ural and agreeable. As Boston people are fully 
acquainted with the merits of Mr. Bateman’s concert 
troupe, it will be unnecessary for me to say anything 
on that subject; Madame Parepa’s glorious voice, 
Signor Brienott, Messrs. Rosa and Mitis have 
been gladly heard here again, while the success of 
the new candidates for popular favor, Signori Fer- 
RANTI and Fortuna has been no doubt satisfactory 
to these gentlemen. Harron’s pianoforte accom- 
paniments are quite refreshing ; so good an accom- 
panist is a rara avis. The orchestral portions of the 
programme are very pleasant additions. 

Mr. Tuomas gave his first Symphony Soirée on 
the twentieth of October, at Irving Hall; the pro- 
gramme was as follows : 

Vorspiel, ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,”’.... Wagner. 


(New) 
Aria, ‘‘Che fard senza Eurydice, (Orphée)..... ++.-Gluck, 
Miss Antonia Henne. 








Concerto for Piano, G@. op. 58... .......see000s Beethoven 
Mr. Wm. Mason. 
Rondo, ‘Non piu mesta,” (Cenerentola)......... Rossini. 
Miss Antonia Henne. ~ 
PN Giaicacccacdoctesas stuctussncsest Schubert. 


Wagner’s composition is very heavy and unpleas- 
sing; in it he coquets with contrapuntal forms and 
leads into nothing but unsatisfactory results—except 
in regard to noise ; of that he gives us more than 
enough! Schubert’s magnificent Symphony was 
very well played by the orchestra. Mr. Mason’s 
playing of the Beethoven Concerto was excellent, 
full of expression and understanding. He gave his 
own cadence in the first movement, and very in- 
genious it was in harmony and in arrangement of 
different themes, although a little more bravura 
would have improved it. Miss Henne, who sang on 
this occasion, possesses a sympathetic and agreeable 
mezzo-soprano voice, of considerable flexibility, but 
her part does not lie in the execution of such difficult 
arias as gave us, especially that of Gluck. 

The Sunday Evening Concerts formerly given at 
I'ving Hall, and now transferred to Steinway’s, have 
become decidedly successful with the public. The 
programmes are made up of symphonies, overtures, 
etc., by Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and other 
composers, played by an excellent orchestra under 
the direction of Mr. Tuomas, with vocal and instru- 
mental solos by various artists. At the last two of 
them, lately, Madame Parera sang, and as finely as 
we have ever heard her, arias by Handel, Haydn, 
etc., with very great effect. The other members of 
the Bateman troupe acceptably assisted; Signor 
Ferranti, in a “Stabat Mater” air, apparently 
finding it difficult to avoid gliding into his more 
familiar ré/e of Figaro. Cart Rosa awakened a 
genuine burst of popular enthusiasm by his fine 
playing of Bach’s splendid “Chaconne ;”’ his audience 
would evidently have been well pleased to hear it 
hree times. Mr. Mitts gave Chopin’s Romanza 
and Finale from the Concerto in E, with great taste 
and finish, on a resonant Steinway Grand. 





Mr. Wotrsonn has commenced his afternoon 
Beethoven recitations in Steinway’s small room ; 
from what we hear, with only moderate success. 

The Putrnarmonic Society gave their first 
concert of the season on the 17th, in Steinway’s Hall. 


_Here is the programme : 


Symphony, No. 2,in ©, Op. 61.........005 R. Schumann. 
Scena ed Aria, for Soprano, Op. 94, ‘‘Infelice ;”’ 
Mendelssohn. 
Fraulein Natalie Seelig. 
Concerto No. 6, for Piano, in E flat, Op. 73.... Beethoven. 
Mr. Carl Wolfsohn. 
le from Lenau’s ‘‘Faust,” 


WNuchtlich 





GEOR OIA sins Sannin sccnaabnntheeveaenncse woe Lisat 
Aria from ‘*La Clemenza di Tito,” ‘‘Parto, ma - 
tu bem Mi0,”. 2... 6 cece eee cence eee eeeneee Mozart. 


Clarinet Obligato by Mr. E. Boehm. 
: Fraulein Natalie Seelig. 
Overture, “Columbus,” in D, (1st time)....G. F. Bristow. 


Schumann’s beautiful Symphony was finely play- 
ed; although we think Mr. Beremann took tha 
tempi of the Scherzo and of the last movement much 
too fast. Both movements would gain in clearness 
and ensemble if played somewhat slower. 

Unless we have the passage from Lenau’s “Faust”’ 
—which Liszt here paraphrases, before our eyes, it is 
almost impossible to divine the composer’s intentions 
while we listen to the music. What is the meaning 
of this murmuring among the basses, this dramatic 
threatening of the deep clarinet tones, this bell- 
ringing, this catholic choral, which gradually winds 
through the whole orchestra? Spite of our acquain- 
tance with Lenau’s text, we could not admire the 
work, although it has moments of power naturally 
to be expected from a man of Liszt’s calibre. As to 
that portion of the public immediately surrounding 
us, they laughed! being evidently in the dark as to 
the meaning of the work, owing to the absence of the 
passage from Lenau explaining it; which absence 
was all the more noticeable on the programme from 
the presence of the long explanation of Mr. Bris- 
tow’s “ Columbus.” 

This overture does not indeed require an explana- 
tion, its meaning is easily understood ; the march, 
the hymn, the three cannonades on the big drum, 
the ge # signal all defile before.us in an approved 
order; while the composer’s melodies possess those 
features with which we are already well acquainted. 
The instrumentation of “Columbus” gives evidence 
of Mr. Bristow’s long orchestral experience. 

Mr. Wo.rsoun’s rendering of the Beethoven Con- 
certo was on the whole rather unsatisfactory. It is 
only an artist of a deep spiritual and poetic nature 
who can make us forget in a measure his deficiencies 
in the execution of certain technical difficulties which 
are necessarily encountered in a work of this class. 
Mr. Wolfsohn appears to comprehend in part how 
Beethoven should be played, but he has so far only 
mastered him in one direction, we mean: in the 
smaller details. Breadth of conception fails him. In 
the performance of those parts of Beethoven’s com- 
positions which most impress us with the sense of 
greatness,Mr. Wolfsohn is, to use a slang expression, 
‘not quite up to the mark.” 

Miss SeExia possesses naturally a fine and power- 
ful mezzo-soprano voice, but unfortunately in spite 
of this great advantage, her want of school and style 
are constantly apparent. 

The talented composer and pianist, Mr. Gorp- 
BECK, will give a Pianoforte recital on Wednesday 
in Steinway’s Hall, when he will produce a new 
Concerto of his own. 

Mr. Tuomas at his second Symphony Soirée, next 
Saturday, promises us Beethoven Ninth Symphony. 

New York is especially favored in orchestral con- 
certs this season. Besides the Philharmonic, Sin- 
fonie and Sunday series, we have now Wednesday 
popular concerts in Steinway’s Hall, under the 
management of Mr. Harrison and well conducted by 
Theo. Thomas. 

F. L. Rirrer. 





Costa’s “Naaman” at Cincinnati. 

[The following letter reached us minus the first sheet of the 
MS. From other sources we learn that “‘Naaman” was per- 
formed in Cincinnati, on the 13th inst., by the Harmonic §o- 
ciety, and with great success. The principal singers were 
Mr. E. Ilermanson, bass, in the part of Elisha; Miss Virginia 
Smith, soprano ; Miss Jane Sullivan, soprano; Misses Mason 
and Hei tralti, and Mr. Rogers, tenor]. 


GLENDALE, O., Nov. 15.—We are greatly indebt- 
ed to the Society’s director, Cart Barus, an inde- 
fatigable worker in the cause of good music, a very 
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able leader, possessing the peculiar energy and tact 
which this office requires. Through the five stormy 
years that are just passed, music would have woeful- 
ly gone down in Cincinnati, had it not been for the 
untiring exertions of this earnest worker. He now 
has a string, healthy, new organization to work with, 
made up of the best musical talent in the city. It 
numbered at its recent concert achorus of 143, and 
an orchestra of 32, numbering in all 175 members. 
A generous and wealthy merchant, the very embodi- 
ment of public-spiritedness, is his right hand man, 
and president of the Society. And lastly, the great 
audience that filled Mozart hall from floor to ceiling 
onthe evening of ‘‘Naaman’s” production—shows 
the good will and generous sympathy accorded to 
7 by the public. 

ow let me say a word as regards the work itself. 
I know through personal acquaintance, with what de- 
light the singers of Lancashire took hold of it last 
year. But I have not seen the criticisms in the Eng- 
lish journals. Let my impressions then go for what 
they are worth, for they are only mine. I may sad- 
ly Jack the right discrimination, but to me the Naa- 
man seems & sort of nondescript—a confusion of ora- 
torio and opera—too profane to be the formet, and a 
little too tedious and tame to be the latter. There 
is something here which recalls to mind the sacred 
dramas of the middle ages. As I listened to a suc- 
cession of dramatic yet solemn and impressive scenes, 
rendered indeed with much feeling, and occasionally 
an almost Italian pathos, I wondered if, after all, 
this might not be that kind of compromise between 
the sacred and profane, which we in puritan America 
are to come to. If an effort is to be made to popu- 
larize Sunday evening concerts, that is to furnish pro- 
fane music in a sacred garb, is not this work well 
adapted to the purpose? Judged by the old stand- 
ards of Haydn and Handel, or even of Mendelssohn, 
the music of Naaman is not, in the established sense, 
sacred. It is pleasing, in places extremely beautiful, 
and contains much elaborate and scholarly writing ; 
it is impassioned, fervid, and appeals to the heart, 
and occasionally fans the soul too with a pure strong 
breeze from heaven, as in the firm and chaste choral 
movement, “When famine over Israel prevailed,” 
and in the Angels’ chorus when taken up tuit’: “Holy 
holy, holy Lord.” But withal itis not that peculiar’ 
music of the soul which we have been accustomed to 
look fer in the oratorio, as distinguished from the 
music of the the heart or of the passions which we 
enjoy in the opera. And yet it would be too much 
to say that this work of Costa’s inaugurates a new 
school of oratorio, unless indeed we call it an eclecti- 
cism, for we have not pure new material, but rather 
the sweet echo of many and widely various sweet 
sounds, which, as they catch the ear, remind us now of 
this, now of that which we have heard before. Thus 
when the composer is in the sacred mood, as in the 
beautiful duet: “I sought the Lord and he heard 
me,” he is Mendelssohn, impassioned with somewhat 
of Italian heat, and glowing with a more luscious 
and gorgeous sunshine than that of either England 
or Germany ; but again, when the soldiery is intro- 
duced with a triumphal march, and the choras: 
“With sheathed swords,” surely here all prophetic 
scene and circumstance vanish away, and instead of 
ancient Judea we find ourselves in the court-yard of 
some valiant Crusader, and we hardly know whether 
Wagner or Gounod is most successfully imitated in 
the music. Among the most satisfying because most 
original and genuine passages of the work, I think 
one would place the beautiful tenor solo: “Knowing 
death,” and the spirited bass solo: “Lament not 
thus.” In other parts the composition is tame, and 
in one passage the boy’s recountal of his dream in 
heaven, there is something unmistakably trivial. The 
angel’s chorus begins admirably but falls off sadly as 
it proceeds. Palestrina is the commonly reflected 
model in this style of composition ; his pure chords 
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and strange but sweet transitions have a certain su- 
pernatural effect, and awaken wherever heard a cer- 
tain sacred or religious emotion. But in this chorus 
Costa soon abandons the pure, severe style in which 
he begins,and we have elaborate accidentals and mod- 
ern discords, not at all of theangelic kind. In losing 
simplicity, this chorus more than any other, loses 
strength and meaning. Is it to be wondered at that 
the boy recalling it as ‘‘he heard it in heaven,” re- 
members only the first strain. 

The prodaction of this oratorio in Cincinnati is an 
event of which we may be justly proud. But it will 
be a matter of far higher pride for our Harmonic So- 
ciety and our musical public when the Messiah, ‘‘old 
and hackneyed” as some may consider it, is produc- 
ed as well and listened to as attentively as was this 
pleasing novelty of Naaman. 

The Italian style of singing is almost exclusively 
in vogue in Cincinnati ; and containly the slurred in- 
tervals which characterize it are far better suited to 
this Italian-like music of Costa than to the severe and 
classic forms of the old masters.—These require a 
certain square-cut, crystal-like expression and there- 
with—an exalted religious and artistic feeling.—The 
only serious fault to be found with such compositions 
as Costa’s is their tendency to hinder the advance- 
ment of popular taste toward the higher musical level 
and to vitiate the style of sacred or oratorio singing. 
It delights the hearer with a kind of sensuous pathos 
without reaching to the inner and more spiritual 
plane of the mind. It leads the singer to indulge in 
mere utterance of sentiments and to neglect the 
stronger thought and emotion ‘of the soul. In this 
way it breaks down the distinction between the sacred 
and the profane in music, mingling the two in an 
unsatisfying and in the end necessarily tgme and 
meaningless confusion.—Such of course need not be 
the result of our choral societies, singing such ora- 
torios as Naaman.—All that is needed is good judg- 
ment in the leader, which may pleasantly vary tho 
studies of the singers, and while admitting many 
styles of music for practice and recreation, still never 
lose sight of distinctions proper to be preserved, and 
never allow that which is highest and best to be 
crowded from its place by that which is of inferior 
worth although it may be, for the moment, more 
pleasing. F. 
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Italian Opera. 

Max Manrertzex and singers came in as Ristori 
left, and for a fortnight the great fashionable crowd 
which the Italian Opera of this day peculiarly ad- 
dresses, the musical demi-monde, so to speak, (of 
course we do not mean in any moral sense) has 
been at fever heat. Ifa crowded theatre five nights 
and two afternoons in one week (with some falling 
off, to be sure, when very old favorites, like Sonnam- 
bula, Lucrezia, Trovatore, &c., are given), followed by 
increase of appetite the second week, be any proof, 
Italian Opera is still the most popular of all forms of 
musical entertainment. Its audiences, however, are 
peculiar ; one wonders where so many well-dressed, 
even showy people, whom the oldest theatre and con- 
cert-goer never saw before, can have come from. 
Not only a new generation have sprung up, but new 
social elements seem to have flowed in on the tide of 
business. Not the highest culture of Boston, not 
those most deeply imbued with the love of art and 
music, give the tone, the dominant complexion to an 
Italian Opera audience, as in the days of Truffi ani 
Benedetti, of Bosio and Badiali, of Mario and Grisi ; 
but one who has just seen these elements assembled 
night after night to see Ristori, now looks round on 
a strange sea of faces in the great Boston Theatre ; 




















of course not without more or less admixture of the 
other class, but this time exceptionally, or occa- 
sionally, as when some particular opera or some rara 
avis ofa singer is announced. Italian Opera relies 
for its success on getting up a feverish excitement ; 
good-bye to all quiet, temperate, wholesome musical 
joys the moment you enter its charmed circle, if you 
stay there long enough to get familiar with it. For 
you must take it all at once, night after night, and 
matinées besides, or not atall. It isa kind of fever 
that burns over and exhausts the soil for the time 
being. 

Nothing relies so much on flaming and grandilo- 
quent advertisement, on the fulsome eulogy of 
youthful critics for the press, who seem to have no 
thought left for any other music. And then, the 
tendency to exaggeration which runs through all its 
performances, a fault which only seems to grow upon 
the most experienced singers, makes it at least ques- 
tionable whether for artists this can be the best school. 
Add to this the disposition of managers to run upon 
merely effective, showy operas, and apparently avoid 
as much as possible the noblest compositions, those 
whose music is immortal, like the operas of Mozart, 
(even, in the light, humorous kind systematically 
postponing Rossini’s “Barber” for things which 
have not a title of its melody aud genius—and that 
frequently in spite of promises, as in the present 
case.) 

How far Italian Opera is a blessing and how far 
an evil to the cause of music, is too great a question 
to discuss here now. Of course, under its ample folds 
it covers many a good thing; and we prefer to 
assume that it does do good in the long run. We 
only speak of it in its present tendency, as nowadays 
administered ; of the now dominant fashion of the 
thing. Could we have it on a more regular, estab- 
lished, quiet footing ; twice a week, or so, instead of 
every night; or always, like the Drama, the year 
round, an opportunity always open, but not demand- 
ing such absorbing attention through a feverish little 
“season ;” and with frequent presentations of the 
intrinsically best operas, it might then take its place 
with Oratorio and Symphony among the highest 
means of musical culture. But now it is more a 
thing of fashion and excitement than of Art. 

The Opera which Maretzek now brings us has 
many points of excellence. Of course, we cannot 
be so green as to chime in with so much newspaper 
talk about these weeks being an era in our musical 
history and this the most brilliant company we ever 
had. But we can truly say that its ensemble is very 
much above the average. In point of orchestra 
especially, and of chorus, and generally of mise-en- 
scéne, it may challenge comparison with any of the 
previous Italian visitations. All works, with few 
exceptions, smoothly and effectively together. It is 
something, too, to have the reins of musical direction 
sometimes in such a hand as Bergmann’s, while 
Max himself and the other man are not bad. 

The repertoire has been varied and much of it 
fresh and truly interesting. Of Verdi there has been 
only the Zrovatore and Ernani—rare abstinence for 
these times—but quite enough. Of Bellini, only 
the Sonnambula, which is ever fresh and beautifal, 
among the best of quiet, unpretending things for wear. 
Donizetti’s best, in the serious vein, Lucrezia and 
Inftia, have been given once. The rest fall under 
two heads : the sparkling comic pieces (Crispino e /a 
Comare, L’ Elisir d’ Amore and Fra Diavolo),and great 
heavy, showy effect pieces (Gounod’s Faust, and 
Meyerbeer’s “Star of the North” and ‘“‘Huguenots”). 
The comedy has been delightful. 

Passing now to the principal singers, although the 
troupe combines much effective talent and accom- 
plishment, it includes not one great artist, with the 
single exception of Roncont, for years the prince of 
baritones and lyric actors ; of late years limited to 
buffo réles, in which his acting is consammate, full of 
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the genius of fun, only too quiet, perhaps, to be ap- 
preciated by all. His Doctor Dulcamara is inimita 

ble; the Italian quack becomes a character in his 
hands. Equally so his Crispino, cobbler turned doc- 
tor, “medicus sopprafino.” He was never famed for 
voice as such; but it has power enough, and though 
he avoids sustained passages of song (this excluding 
him from serious réles), yet he contrives to give you 
all along assurance of the master of the true, expres- 
sive art of song, as well as recitativo. lis singing of 
a few phrases now and then somehow seems to indi- 
cate the whole, and the picture gives you the impres- 
sion of fine art even though many lines are faded. 
Crispino is a pretty little opera ; the music common- 
place enough, but graceful and lively, suited to the 
Leave out the fun, and the music would 
have little claim on you. The best thing in it, there- 
fore, is the funniest, the Trio of the Doctors, where 
Betxrn1’s splendid baritone and buffe talent was so 
good a match for Ronconi. The part of Annetta is 
particularly suited to Miss KrLtoce’s voice and 
highly finished, fluent vocalization ; and she acted it 
prettily, though with too much of that self-conscious- 
ness which is apparent in all her performances. The 
only attempt at sentimental, serious music in the 
piece, is in acouple of lack-a-daisical, absurdly or- 
nate, sweetish airs for the tenor, sweetishly enough 
sung, often (the first night) out of tune, and with 
painful straining and prolonging of a cadence note 
beyond all reason, by the light organ of Sig. Testa. 

Of soprani and contralti there is, singularly, 
but one experienced and distinguished artist, 
namely Miss KeLtioce, who is applauded to the 
echo still in her Margaret, her Zerlina (Fra Diavolo), 
her Catherine in the “Star of the North,’* a part 
which she makes quite piquant, and where her sil- 
very notes revel with rare grace and agility in Meyer- 
beer’s long flute obligato passages. All the rest are 
young debutantes. One of them, however, a prize. 
Miss Amara Hauck, the maiden of seventeen, pret- 
ty and graceful, full of the charm of youth and natu- 
ralness, with a true soprano voice that vibrates pure- 
ly and sweetly, a voice of real character and sub- 
stance, although not a-large one, but fresh and sym- 
pathetic, by her remarkable impersonation of the 
Somnambula, and of the more trying part of Lucia, 
created a delightful sensation. There is no resisting 
this charm of youth and innocence, when it has tal- 
ent, tasteful instinct, good culture, and enough free- 
dom and self-possession, as in this case. It must be 
admitted that she already sings artistically, beautiful- 
ly, good both in simple song and in bravura. If it 
seem undeveloped to full power and evenness, it is 
chiefly in that running passage work, which can only 
be learned; the want is atoned for by nameless 
little graces which show themselves instinctively, un- 
consciously, sometimes in the most simple phrase or 
passing from one note to another. Her acting too is 
Natural and graceful; good as far as it goes ; the 
more refreshing that it is all within bounds ; for it is 
the tendency of the whole school of Italian Opera to 
£0 too far. We were particularly pleased with this 
moderation in the crazy scene of Lucia, a sort of 
scene from which we almost always shrink, it is so 
painfully overdone. In the pretty part of Prascovia 
she fairly shared the laurels with Miss Kellogg’s 
Catharine, in the duet almost equally mat*hed as to 
singing, and with more charm of voice. We fear the 
trusting of so delicate and pure a flower to such a 
school as the Italian opera. Will Verdism get hold 
of her? Will she too have to give in to the fatal 
habit of exaggeration ? 

Another debutante, soprano, the young. daughter 
of Roncont, appeared as Adina. She has charm of 
person and of manner, acting well. Her voice is 
thin und sounds old for her, and her execution, 
though in a good school, is not very effective. Seno- 
ra CARMEN Pocu, a Spanish lady we suppose, has 


voice and energy enough, with considerable fire, and 
quite fair declamation, for the strong Verdi heroines 
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and Lucrezia Borgia, but does not strike us as re- 
markable. Of the contralti, Mme. Natatt Testa, 
has a boy-like, rather hard and blatant quality of 
voice, with forcible, but not even delivery, and more 
vigor than grace of action; Miss Stockton (Fairy 
in Crispino) sings much out of tune; and Mlle. 
Sret.a Bonnpour, whom we did not hear, appears 
to have made a poor impression as Siebel in Faust. 

Of tenors there is not one really good. Sig. Maz- 
ZOLENI hasa disagreeable quality of voice, the one 
virtue of which is strength; it serves for the Verdi 
parts, and in that school he seems to have contracted 
the overstrained way of delivering his tones, exag- 
gerating the emphasis, and bringing the house down 
(the less musical part of it) by great bursts and 
prolongations of a strong high note. Cheap elo- 
quence whose main art consists in setting common 
thoughts and phrases in big capitals! and that is 
what the modern effect school brings it to. Much of 
the art of this day—of the artists as well as the mana” 
gers—is mainly advertisement ; no one dares take the 
risk of being genuine and quiet; but each must 
advertise his every and least effort by doing it bigly 
rather than naturally and truly. Sig. BARAGLI, a 
lighter and sweeter tenor, also strains to outdo him- 
self in climax passages ; otherwise his ordinary sing- 
ing would be quite acceptable. 

The strength of the present troupe is really in its 
basses. Besides Ronconi, there is Bettrnt, superb 
in voice and capital in singing and in action as ever ; 
and AntTonnuccr, with grand voice and_ stately 
figure, admirably suited to such parts as Peter the 
Great and Duke Alfonso, an artistic singer and less 
prone to over-do in action than the rest of them. 

Partor Opera. Besides Italian Opera on the 
grand Scale, we have had it in little, and in English» 
—a first experiment—in the Music Hall, on Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 3. It proved much more enjoy- 
able than we had dared to expect, and indeed we had 
a very clever, tasteful and artistic presentation of 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. The piece was well suited 
to the powers employed. Miss Fanny Rimppert, 
easy and lively in action, entering well into the 
humor of the thing, has a fresh and pleasing voice, 
which she uses with good skill and expression. Her 
Norina made a very agreeable impression on the 
large and in great part traly musical audience. So 
did the sweet, sympathetic tenor and tasteful, well- 
schooled delivery of Mr. James Whitney, who 
does not promise to become an actor (on this occasion, 
too, he was severely suffering from a diseased eye,) 
but who sang the Serenade, especially, with such 
chaste beauty of style that he had to repeat it. Mr- 
Rupowpusen, as Dr. Malatesta, was the most at 
home of all upon the stage, moving gracefully and 
entering into the part con amore, while his resonant 
baritone told admirably throughout the great hall, 
He is indeed a capital singer. Dr. GuttmetTE had 
the most to do in the way of impersonation, as the 
gouty, amorous old Don Pasquale ; his make-up and 
comedy were quite amusing and his trained and 
heavy bass voice, though in the deeper tones drowned 
sometimes by the orchestra, in the main brought-out 
the music of the part effectually. He in the general 
contrivance and rehearsals has been the prime mover 
and driller and the success of the enterprise, asa 
whole is probably largely due to him. Mr. Wnarr- 
1nG, who had acted as Conductor in rehearsals, did 
not-appear in the performance, but left the post to the 
elder Suck, who at once led the little orchestra of 
twenty instrumeuts and served as metronome to what 
passed pn the stage. The orchestra played nicely 
and clearly ; only, for those voices and in ‘that hall, 
the accompaniment was frequently too power ful, 
The inprovised stage arrangement and little stock 


of scenery was in good taste and keeping—all that 
could be desired. The great spaee at both sides of 
the stage and the great size of the Hall were the 
chief drawback to the full effect of the operetta. 





This served to dwarf it and put it too far off. Ina 
small theatre, like the Howard Atheneum, the thing 
would have been still more enjoyable. 

Ou Thursday evening last, Lucia di Lammermoor 
was to be given, ‘also in English, with Mr. Joun 
Farver as Edgardo. 


Srmpnony Concerts. The first, on Friday of 
this week, falls just between our two days of going 
to press and publication. Therefore we must report 
of it next time. 

The programme of the second Concert, Friday 
Afternoon, Dee. 7, will consist of the splendid Schu- 
mann Symphony in C, first introduced here by these 
concerts last winter, the overtures to “Genoveva”’ by 
Schumann and “The Hebrides” by Mendelssohn ; 
Henselt’s extremely difficult and interesting Piano- 
forte Concerto, to be played by Mr. Cartrie Pr- 
TERSILEA, who, besides that, will give for a piano 
solo an Impromptu in C-sharp minor by Chopin. 

To obviate a complaint often made last year of the 
too great length of the concerts, and to make sure of 
getting through by six o’clock, the Committee have 
given positive orders that the Overture shall always 
begin precisely at four. The audience must be set- 
tled in their-seats before the hour, at the risk of losing 
the first piece and disturbing others. 


Oratorio. To-morrow evening the Handel and 
Haydn Society will produce Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul,” one of the noblest models in that form, with 
even better force of chorus and orchestra, and after 
more thorough drill than last year, when they gave 
it for the first time with such decided success. The 
whole orchestra of the Symphony Concerts will be 
employed, besides the Great Organ under the skil- 
ful hand of Mr. Lane. Mr. Zerrann, of course, 
will conduct. The solo singers will be : Miss Hous- 


‘ton, soprano; Miss Kate RAMmeETTI (first time), 


contralto ; Mr. Stmpson, of New York, tenor; and 


Mr. M. W. Wuirtney, bass. 


Mr. Ernst Perapo will commenceearly in De- 
cember his series of Pianoforte Matinées, at Chicker- 
ing’s under the title of “Schubert Matinées,” to in- 
dicate that Schubert’s Sonatas, &c., works crowded 
with fine musical ideas and full of inspiration, but 
far too seldom heard, will enter largely into the pro- 
grammes—in fact form the staple thereof. But oth. 
er masters will not be neglected ; Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, and others less fa- 
miliar, will take their turn, sometimes in concerted 
pieces. Two principal features of the first matinée 
will be a Suite by Handel, in D minor, and Schn- 
bert’s Sonata, op. 122, in E flat major. 

Mr. Daum’s “Beethoven Matinées” will run along 
in alternation with them. These too must not be 
forgotten. 


A Desiperatum. Inthe making up of concert 
programmes there is no clement more puzzling than 
the calculation of the time which various pieces will 
occupy. Strange to say, there is no authentically 


“recorded measure of the length of the well-known 


Symphonies, Concertos, Overtures, Quartets, Sona- 
tas, &c. Often as we hear them, often as musicians 
play them, no one ever thinks to take note by wateh 
of the precise moment of the beginning and ending. 
If some first-class musician, such as Mendelssohn, or 
Reinecke, or Hiller, would but fix, record and print 
in a convenient little book the precise time which all 
the several Symphonies, Concertos, &., consume in 
a proper rendering, it would be an invaluable ser- 
vice. How many hearers in our Symphony Con- 
certs will be thoughtful enough to take observations 
by way of contribution to this end ? 


Mr. L. W. Wuee er has been appointed teacher 


of singing at Dr. Dio Lewis’ institution at Lexing- 


ton. 












































Provipence, R. I. Mr. Eben Tourjee, who is 
zealously laboring to lay the foundations of a Con- 
servatory (Musical Institute he calls it now), has ar- 
ranged a series of classical soirées of chamber musié. 
The first was given on the 13th of this month at Mu- 
sical Institute Hall, and excited great interest. The 
performances of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of 
Boston, the piano-playing of Mr. B. J. Lang and 
Mrs. H. M. Smith’s singing almost exhaust the eu- 
logistic superlatives of Providence critics. The pro- 
gramme consisted of Spohr’s Jessonda overture (the 
quintessence thereof only, of course) ; the Aria : “Par 
to, ma ben mio” from Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito ; 
Liszt’s transcription of Weber’s Polonaise in FE 
(whieh Mr. Lang played with such eclat at the Sym- 
phony Concerts last year); Beethoven’s Quartet in 
A, No. 6, op. 18; a Song: “your name—the bees 
are humming it,” composed for Mrs. Smith by T. 
Ryan ; and Mendelssohn’s D-minor Trio, played by 





Lang, Schultze and Fries. —Ernst Perabo, also, has. 


played one evening to the pupils of the Insti- 
tute. 

Speaking of Mr. Tourjee’s Institute, we are re- 
minded of an important accession just made to its 
corps of teachers by the engagement of Mr. Ronert 
Go-pseck as its leading professor. The Provi- 
dence Journal hails the event in glowing lan- 
guage : 

Prof. Goldbeck is a Prussian by birth, and having 
but recently entered his thirty-second year, is still a 
young man. He was born at Potsdam and studied 
under the celebrated pianist Litolff, and such was his 
innate genius for music, his power of application, and 
the rapidity of his progress, that at the early age of 
seventeen he was called, through the influence of the 
famous Alexander Von Humboldt, to the court of 
King Frederick William, where the delight and sur- 
prise occasioned by his playing was so great that he 
was very shortly afterwards required to give a second 
performance, soon after which, the King made him a 
present of a very splendid pianoforte. The youthfal 
artist subsequently went to Paris, under the special 
protection of Von Humboldt, and stadied there for 
several years—gaining admittance, in consequence 
of his brilliant talents and distinguished connections, 
to the first circles of the French aristocracy. 

Afterwards, he went to Hungary, and having been 
favored with high introductions, passed some time 
there most pleasantly, in the first society. Upon 
leaving Hungary, a distingnished noble lady gave 
him, among other letters,one to the late Duke of 
Devonshire, under whose kind and munificent pat- 
ronage, the gifted and accomplished artist enjoyed 
social honors and artistic triumphs, in England, of 
the most flattering character. 

The persuasions of Dr. Hugh Doherty—a_well- 
known scholar whom Mr. Goldbeck met at the house 
of Dr. James Garth Wilkinson—coupled with a 
strong desire on the part of the artist to see America, 
finally induced him to come to this country, where, 
as many of our readers are aware, he has resided for 
several years with great professional success as a_pi- 
anist, composer and teacher. Thoroughly familiar 
with the works of all the eminent composers, he is 
one of those men, so rarely to be met with, who, with 
a complete musical library at hand, will sit down and 
play, ‘‘on call,”’ (as the bankers say) effectively and 
elegantly any composition of any of the great mas- 
ters, from the earliest to the latest. As a theorist, 
and as a composer for the voice, for the piano and 
for the orchestra, he enjoys a high reputation ; and 
we should also add that he is a very good scholar, 
speaking and writing both the Freneh and English 
languages with remarkable correctness. 

The critiques on his public performances and his 
compositions—inclading some elaborate ones for the 
orehestra—which have appeared in the leading jour- 
nals and musical reviews of Germany, London and 
New York, are very namerous and flattering. 

The engagement of Mr. Goldbeck as thé leading pro- 
fessional man of the Musical Institute, is as we have 
already remarked, & most important event in the his- 
tory of this excellent and flourishing institution. 
Through the rare talent, energy and perseverance of 
its originator and director, Mr. Tourjec, the Musical 
Institute has become the large, well established and 
very valuable educational seminary it now is. Mr. 
Tourjee’s thorough acquaintance, however, with the 
musical conservatories and other institutions in Eu- 
rops, required during his residence abroad, and his 
own soun! judgment in regard to the requirements of 
his establishment here, has long rendered him sensi- 


jumping jack.” 





ble of the importance of securing for it the services 
and influence ofa professional man of commanding 
talents and high and wide reputation. . . . 

The course of instruction in the Providence Musi- 
cal Institute is very systematic, very comprehensive 
and very thoropgh, embracing everything connected 
with the theory and practice of the art, and including, 
of course, musical composition, the cultivation of the 
voice and all kinds of vocal and instrumental prac- 
tice. The Institute is finely located in a large and 
convenient building containing not only a great num- 
ber of rooms adapted to all the varied wants of such 
an establishment, but alsoa commodious and hand- 
some hall for concerts, soirées or lectures. Instru- 
ments and apparatus of all kinds are provided, to- 
gether with a very valuable musical library. The 
teachers are all gentlemen of high attainments, large 
experience and fine preceptorial abilities, and are un- 
tiring in their efforts to advance the pupils in their 
studies. And we would remark here, that in addi- 
tion to the regular course of private instruction in the 
Institute, the pupils have, free of any expense, the 
very important advantage of hearing lectures on all 
branches of music, attending most profitable and in- 
teresting class instructions, and listening to a variety 
of excellent musical performances. 


Cart Rosa, the young violinist of the Bateman 
concerts, has at length taken that position in New 
York which was from the first accorded him in Bos- 
ton. The enthusiasm which he awakened here last 
winter was in singular contrast with the coldness 
with which he had been received by New York andi- 
ences and critics. Most of the latter had scarcely 
mentioned him, while they bestowed all their praise 
upon the singer and the cornet-player ; some patron- 
izingly said : “Very well for one of his age ; with 
study he will improve, &c. ; while others, like Mr. 
Watsot, of the Tribune and the Art Journal, only 
mention him disparagingly. But this is all changed. 
Rosa has completely won the great audience in Stein- 
way Hall during these last weeks; and, as will be 
seen by our New York Correspondence, his playing 
of Bach’s Chaconne, before an immense crowd, was 
encored with the greatest enthusiasm. The musi- 
cians crowded round him and assured him that his 
position was now taken, and the critics had to chime 
in. The World says: ° 

Mr. Carl Rosa’s playing of Bach’s “Chaconne” 
was superb. Although the piece is not of the popu- 
lar order as regards melody the difficulties are such 
that, while they tax the performer’s powers to the 
utmost, they are, as is seldom the case with composi- 
tions of this kind, appreciated at once by the audi- 
ence. The piece is certainly the finest, in respect to 
execution, that Mr. Rosa has yet given us, and justly 
ei the burst of enthusiasm that grected its con- 
clusion. 


Joun K. PAIne, our organist, writes us from Ber- 
lin, where he is warmly received by his old musical 
friends and teachers, and will probably remain a few 
months, having a good prospect of there bringing out 
his Mass. 
with the Symphony Soirée of the Royal Orchestra. 
The first exceilent. 

The programme was : Symphony in B flat, Haydn, 
Overture to Anacreon; Symphony in G minor, Mo- 
zart ; Overture to Leonore, No. 3.” (How like our 
own Symphony Concerts that sounds!) “It was 
refreshing to hear a grand orchestra again. The 
performance of the Anacreon Overture was a revela- 
tion, and the Minuct of the G minor Symphony was 
played in a masterly style. I did not like the tempi 
of the Finales. Haydn’s little theme danced like a 
Young Osgood, the tenor singer 
who left Harvard College with the last class, is with 
Paine in Berlin, and is making great progress in his 
yocal studies. Mr. Paine’s Mass is thus noticed by 
one of the lending Berlit critics, Flodoard Geyer, in 
the Spenische Zeitung : 

“A genuine German musical spirit breathes 
through the work, which, built up in the school of 
Bach aud Handel, yet reveals throughout the writer's 
own creative power. Especially is the Crucifirus of 
worth ; it reaches some of the best models.” 


He says the musical season has begun . 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Is that you Andy? or “My Policy.” Song and 
Cho. J. Hutchinson and W. Kittredge. 30 
A very good-humored and taking thing, in which 
the ‘“‘joke’’ of the piece is indicated by the title. In 
the chorus, the Soprano inquires. ‘‘Is that you, 
Andy !” To which the tenor meekly responds ‘Yes, 
*tis him, with ‘My Policy,’ ” to which the chorus, re- 
sponding, shouts, ‘‘You can’t come in! It’s no use 
standing there a-knocking !” Good for political meet- 
ings, and fanny enough for both sides to laugh at. 
Cock-a-Doodle-doo! S’gand Cho. Robertson. 30 
An English comic song, and quite “jolly,” the wit 
culminating, in each verse, with a stentorian crow. 
Rosina. When the moon is shining. Como_ 
melodies. 30 
Altogether charming. The melody is graceful and 
easy for the voice, the poem pretty, and the provin- 
cial Italian, in which the foreign words are written, 
with its queer turns and idioms, will remind persons 
who have travelled in Lombardy, of peasant life and 
language near the beautiful lake of Como. Has an 
English rendering of the words. 
How long wilt thou forget me. Q't. 
Happy art thou. Quartet. 
Very good and classical, like the previous ones. 

Effico May: Song and Chorus. A. B. Hoag. 30 
A fine ballad, in popular style, with good music. 
Christmas Carol. Song. J. B. Marsh. 35 

A pleasing sacred song, in time for, Christmas. 


Why art thou not returning ? (Perché non vieni). 
T. T. Barker. 65: 
The well known melody of the “Guard’s waltz,” 
gracefully fitted to Italian and English words by Mr. 
Barker. 
Where the wild flowers blow. Song. C. Gounod. 30 
Very sweet, and not difficult. 
Jessie Vane. Ballad. F. Buckley. 30 
Jessie was a ‘‘Vane”’ thing, to be sure, but the song 
about her is none the less pleasing. 


> 


Southard. 40 


Instrumental. 


Deux Nocturnes. Op. 32. No. 2. Chopin. 40 
Every new piece published, with Chopin’s name en- 
dorsed, is a treasure for the numerous lovers of the 
master’s muse and music, 


Warum? (Why?) For Piano. 2. Schumann. 25 
Because this piece is short, do not suppose it easy 
and trifling. Every note is carefully and ingenious- 
ly fitted to its true position, to elaborate the leading 
idea, and the whole isa sort of prolonged inquiry, 
which the strange ending still leaves unanswered. 


La Gazza Ladra. Fant. brillante. J. Leybach. 75 
A Fantasie Brillante is just the thing that Leybach 
can write well, and this is a good specimen of his 
powers. Somewhat difficult, but not extremely so. 
Adele waltz. D. Godfrey. 30 
Keeps up the character of the composer for bright- 
ness and general pleasing effect. 
Marseilles Hymn. A. Baumbach. 40 
One of the very best arrangements of this national 
air, and well fitted and fingered for learners. Of easy 
medium difficulty. 
Happy Farmer and First Sorrow. Two easy 
piano pieces by R. Schumann. 20 
Carefully elaborated, but much simpler than ‘‘Wa- 
rum ?’’ mentioned above, andas excellent for young 
learners. The Happy Farmer sings a right happy 
song with his left hand, 





Mosicny Mar.—Musicissent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every fourounces,or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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